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THE MERMAID OF LEGEND AND OF ART.* 

By LLEWELLYNN JEVVITT, F.S.A., &c. 




EVERTING for a few moments to the vesica 
fiisces alluded to in my last chapter, it may be 
useful to indicate, to some little extent, the 
uses to which its form has been applied. I 
have already hinted my belief that possibly to 
it may be traced the origin of the pointed arch, 
and assuredly the shape of ecclesiastical seals 
is formed on its model. The examples of " vesica-shaped" 
seals (Figs. 25 to 2j) will be enough to explain my meaning, 
and will show that its shape, the true vesica, is formed by " two 
equal circles cutting each other in their centres." Nothing 
could be more appropriate for the purpose, both for design and 
for proper arrangement of lettering, than it ; and the mediaeval 
seal engraver well knew how to arrange his tabernacle work, his 
canopies, shields, figures, cuspings, and other accessories to 
the best advantage. The subject of seals, ecclesiastical, baro- 




nial, corporate, and others, is one of intense interest, and many 
of the examples are rich in beautiful Art work, intricate in 
detail, and abounding in material for study and adoption : to it 
I shall hope on another occasion to direct attention in these 
pages. The examples I now give are simply intended to show 
the vesica form that prevailed in mediaeval times, and that is 
still happily in general use. 

Of course originally the vesica fiisces was the simple fish — 
here (Fig. 22) copied from an old example — and in that form 
it was not unfrequently introduced into mediaeval sculptures, 
glass painting, and other descriptions of decoration. I know 
one remarkable instance in which the tile pavement, of very 



early date, was formed of a series of these vesica-shaped tiles, 
the intervening spaces being filled in with others of singular 
form, charged with circles and flowers. This unique pavement 
(an outline of which is shown in Fig. 28) I had the gratification 
of first making known, many years ago, in the Joitrual of the 
British Arc hceo logical Association, and I believe no other ex- 
ample has yet been brought to light. It is a form of pavement that 
is capable of considerable artistic development, and is eminently 
worthy of being adopted by our present Art tile producers. 

Two or three distinct forms of what may aptly be called a 
" trinity of fish" have come under my notice, and are among 
the more interesting varieties of fish emblems, and of course 
have therefore a connection with my subject of mermaidens. 
Two of these I give in Figs. 23 and 24. The latter of these is 
simply formed of three segments of circles intersecting each 




Fig. 18. 

other, the curved triangle in the centre, with its central eye, 
forming the head of each of the three fishes. 

Passing from ecclesiastical to secular decoration, the mer- 
maid has, at one time or other, and in one way or other, been 
made to enter somewhat largely into the designs for metal-work 
for personal ornament, and for wood carvings for domestic 
articles. In the possession of Lord Londesborough, and en- 
graved in his "Miscellanea Graphica " (here reproduced, Fig. 
29), is a remarkable and extremely elegant jewel, intended to 
be worn as a pendant. It is in form of a mermaid, holding 
in her right hand a comb, and in her left, which is uplifted, a 






Fig. 19. Fig. 20. 

highly ornate mirror. On her head is a tiara of emeralds, and 
another, with bands of blue enamel, is on her bosom. The 
middle of the body, from the breast downwards, is covered with 
an oval ornament enriched, in the form of a cross, with one large 
central and four other smaller emeralds, and by scrolls enamelled 
in red, blue, and white. This covering opens as a lid, and 
discloses the hollow body of the figure, which it is thus evident 
has been intended to hold some little precious relic or other 



Fig. 21. 
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treasure. The tail is richly enamelled in red, green, and purple, 
and set with emeralds. The chains by which this costly and 
elegant mermaiden is suspended are enamelled, and set with 
diamonds and emeralds. Other examples in plenty might be 
cited of the adoption of the mermaid in jewellery and other 
decoration, but these are needless in my present brief article. 

In heraldry, and in heraldic decoration too, the mermaid 
forms a conspicuous object, and occurs in a vast number of 
instances, both as a bearing on the shield, as a crest, and as a 
supporter of both English and foreign armorial bearings. 
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Heraldically this fabulous creature is usually drawn as the tail 
of a fish conjoined to the head, arms, and body of a fair maiden, 
with long flowing hair, and bearing in one hand a looking-glass 
or mirror, and in the other a comb. Sometimes, however, she 
is represented with a harp, as one of the attributes of the siren. 
Thus Boswell, in 1597, engraves (Fig. 30) and describes one 
bearing as "gules, a Mermaid, or Siren proper, playing on a 
Harpe d'Or;" and he goes on to say, " The Mermaid is a sea 
beast, wonderfully shapen. Isidore saith, Li. ii., cap. 3, where 
he treateth De Portentis, that there be 3 Syrens, somedeale 
Maidens, and somedeale soules, with wings and clees. One 



of them singeth with voice, an other w shamble, and the third 
with Harpe. They please shipmen so greatly with their song, 
that they draw them to peril, and to shipwrack. The cause why 
they have wings and clees : ' Quia Amor and volat, & vulnerat. 
Secundem veritatem aute meretrices fuerunt, quae transeuntes, 
quoniam ad aegestate deducebant, his fictae sunt inferre naufragia. 
In fluctibus commorasse dicuntur, quia fluctus Venerem creaue- 
runt.' Physiologus speakethof Syrena, and saith it is a beast of 
the sea, in shape wonderful, as a Maid from the navel upward, 
and a fish the navel downward. The beast is glad and merry in 
tempest, and heavy and sad in faire weather. She causeth 






Fig. 23. 



Fig. 22. 



shipmen to sleepe with the sweetenesse of her song, and when 
she perceiveth them to be on sleepe, she entereth the ship, and 
so vseth one of them, whom she bestliketh, as here is not to be 
spoken, or beleeved." This one extract will be sufficient indi- 
cation of the very curious, and, in some instances, particularly 
droll legends and stories connected with the mermaid, or siren, 
in past ages. 

Of its prevalence as an heraldic bearing it will perhaps be suf- 
ficient to say that, in some scores of instances in our own 
British armory, the mermaid occurs either as a distinct bearing 
on the shield, or as an adjunct in form of crest or supporter. 
An example or two of the mermaid and merman as depicted 



Fig. 24. 



heraldically will be sufficient. These will be found in Figs. 11, 
and 30 to 33, the former being a remarkable specimen, in which 
two mermaidens appear as supporters to the arms of Bishop 
Berkeley, in Bristol Cathedral, where it occurs, exquisitely carved, 
on one of the stalls. In this case the shield of the Berkeley arms 
is surmounted by the mitre, rich in its jewelled details. It is 
shown in Fig. 11. On a seal of the Lord of Berkeley, of the 
time of Edward III., the supporters to the shield are, however, 
a mermaid and a merman ; and the mermaid appears also 
(Fig. 12) as a badge of the same family on the brass to Thomas 
de Berkeley, A.D. 1392, at Wotton-under-Edge. 

Amongst the families who bear, in one way or other, this 






Figs. 25 to 27. — Examples of " Vesica-shaped" Seals. 



fishy monster on their arms or cognisances are the noble houses 
of Byron, Boyne, Caledon, Hood, Howth, Lyttleton, Poleworth, 
Massareene, and Portsmouth ; and, among very many others, by 
the families of Ellis, Lapp, Woolstonecraft, Barford, Sesquiere, 
Scott (Sir Walter), Otway, Cusack-Smith, Bonham, O' Byrne, 
Myers, Mayer, Mason, Sykes, Giros, Hopton, De la Mere, 
Mowbray, Bentley, Newsam, Wallop, Brewer, Skeffington, 
Sleeford, Moore, Wybury, Champaigne, Lazun, Broadhurst, 
Sepham, Hastings, Rutherford, Johnson, Garneys, Thorne, 
Newman, Lany, &c. Of course these are only a tithe of the 
instances in which these fabulous creatures appear as heraldic 
bearings, but they will be sufficient to show what a favourite 



the emblem was among our mediaeval heralds and those who 
bore arms. 

The mermaid, as a badge, was adopted by the Black Prince, 
and enters into some of the devices by which matters pertaining 
to him are known. In his will he speaks of some of his devices 
and badges as " swans, ladies* heads, and mermaids of the 
sea. ,, In some early representations the mermaid is depicted 
as double- tailed, but usually she has only one tail. The en- 
graving (Fig. 9) from Puce* will serve to show how admirably 
the double-tailed form is adapted for ornamental use, either, as 
in that case, for carving on bracket or on corbel, for metal-work 
in chains and other Art objects, or in illumination for borders and 
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other decorative purposes. Again, for fictile purposes, the 
mermaiden, either in its proper single-tailed form, or with the 
two fishy appendages, is perhaps one of the most elegant, and 
certainly one of the most capable of variation, of fabulous crea- 
tions. One gets almost surfeited with the constant repetition of 
the dolphin in ceramics, and would gladly see the introduction 
of the mermaid more general than has hitherto been the 
case. No device is more capable of being made elegant and 



lovely than it, and none is more open to variety and novelty of 
treatment. 

The mermaid of the Berkeley badge (Fig. 12) forms a collar 
of great elegance, and the figure from Alciatus (Fig. 8) is a 
remarkably good and useful example as a general model. 
Mermaidens occur as supporters to the arms of various of our 
towns, and are found engraved on mediaeval seals. Thus the 
arms of Tamworth are described as " ermine, a fleur-de-lis ; 
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Fig- 31. 
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Fig. 32. 



Fig. 33. 



supporters, two mermaidens proper, each holding in her hand 
a palm branch ; these are emblematical of the two streams.' ' 
The arms of Boston, in Lincolnshire, have as supporters two 
mermaids, ducally crowned, each holding a mirror, handled and 
framed, and a comb ; and the supporters of the arms of Mon- 
trose are two mermaidens, each of whom is represented as 
combing her own hair, which hangs down in long flowing locks. 
Again, the supporters of the arms of the Guild of Trinity House, 



at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, are two mermaids with long flowing 
hair, but without mirror or comb. These are quaintly repre- 
sented on a sepulchral slab at Bridlington to the memory of 
William Bower, merchant, who " did in his lifetime erect at his 
owne charge in Bridlington a Schoole Hovse, and gave to it 
20 li. per an. for ever for maintaining and edvcating of the poore 
children of Bridlington and Key in the art of carding, kniting, 
and spining of wooll." He was, there can be little doubt, one 





Fig 30. 





Fig. 28. 

of the Brethren of the Guild, and thus, in addition to his own 
and " Thomisin " his wife's arms, those of Trinity Guild, with 
its mermaid supporters, were carved on his monument. The 
date is 1671. 

A singular example of the mermaid as a bell ornament occurs 
in Fig. 34, which is carefully copied from one of the church 
bells of Appleby, in Derbyshire. She is represented with comb 
in her left, and mirror in her right hand. Doubtless the intro- 



Fig 34- 



Fig 29. 



duction of this device on bells had, like that of the fylfot cross, 
a superstitious origin, and was believed to be, like it, efficacious 
in the lulling of storms and the averting of danger from light- 
ning and tempest. Besides being introduced as a stamp or 
ornament on bells, the mermaid not unfrequently is found as a 
device, as at St. Albans and other places, upon mediaeval pa- 
ving tiles. These naturally, in some instances, may be traced to 
heraldic origin. 



